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to hear quickly, or absolute silence or good posture, im-
portant though it be; but hard careful work from all the
class, friendly helpfulness and thorough enjoyment of the
day's work.

How such discipline is to be ensured is such a personal
matter, so closely conditioned by the personality of the
teacher and the growing personalities of the children that
it is almost impossible to give general help. However, I
am sure that most children individually and as a class
respond to friendliness and obvious interest in their well-
doing and, with a little patience and confidence of ultimate
success, the averagely good teacher can win the trust
of a class. But the friendliness must be genuine, for
it will be remembered that it was pointed out earlier how
quickly children f catch * a feeling and they know at once
who are the people who like them and want to help
them.

Suitable and interesting work is, of course, equally im-
portant, and no child should be driven to naughtiness
because he can't do the work of the class or because he finds
it too easy. Professor Burt cites the case of a boy who
was brought to him because he was said to be an incorrigible
thief and the cause was alleged to be mental defect. But
on being tested he was found to have average intelligence
and should have been able to do the work of the class easily.
However, at the age of five and a half he had been away
from school with measles and had been promoted to the
boys1 school while he was still unable to read. No one
taught him and he idled. He was taught, found himself
able to get on in class and settled down to get his excite-
ments and occupations in more legitimate ways.

Finally, there is the treatment of the malefactor him-
self. Here again there are two conditions of universal
application.

The malefactor must never find himself a hero I la a
schoolroom with rafters there was a daring boy who climbed